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into Germany. It seems, however, that rumours were
deliberately circulated by Germans to the effect that
the frontier would soon be closed and that those who
were for Hitler had better safeguard themselves as
against both the Germans and the Poles by getting
on to the German side. It is worth while for one
moment to compare the position of the German
minority in Poland with that in Hungary, Roumania
and Yugoslavia at the time. Whereas in the three
former countries the Germans were seizing all the
privileges of a Herrenvolk and being used as a powerful
economic lever, in Poland they were not only losing
riches and rights at least as fast as in immediately post-
war days elsewhere, but they were being evicted on
the one hand and on the other prevented from making
the type of Pan-German journey in which other
German minorities now so frequently indulged; diffi-
culties, for instance, were placed in the way of German
singers from Poland who wished to attend the Welch-
selland Sangerfest at Danzig in June.1 Poland with her
population of 3 5 millions was, of course, more able
to stand up to the Reich, and while she had avoided
too high a proportion of foreign trade with Germany,
she was not a Danubian country and the fall of Austria
and Czechoslovakia did not affect her in the same way;
only in Galicia a few economic ties with pre-war
Austria remained. It was also of inestimable value to
Poland that the Ukrainians, unlike, for example, the
Magyars in Roumania, were no longer willing to
make common cause with the Germans in Poland.
During the summer a series of Danzig frontier
incidents, which were particularly easy to provoke in
1 Frankfurter Zeifttng, Jtine 23rd, 1939.